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LIMITS  OF  ORAL  TEACHING. 


The  question  to  what  extent  should  oral 
teaching  be  practiced  in  the  schools  must  be 
answered,  if  it  is  answered  at  all,  by  bring- 
ing before  our  minds  the  true  nature  of  the 
act  and  the  results  it  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish. 

This  may  be  done  :  1st,  by  defining  oral 
teaching ;  2d,  by  showing  what  ends  such 
teaching  is  adapted  to  secure  ;  3,  by  deter- 
mining the  true  ends  to  be  accomplished  by 
pupils  at  school ;  4th,  by  comparing  the 
ends  oral  teaching  is  adapted  to  produce, 
with  the  ends  to  be  accomplished,  and  from 
the  comparison  to  find  what  is  the  true  prov- 
ince or  limit  of  oral  teaching. 

1st.  What  is  oral  teaching  ?  I  will  at- 
tempt to  answer  this  question  by  first  defin- 
ing teaching  as  a  general  act,  without  attach- 
ing to  it  any  of  those  limitations  which 
describe  a  particular  kind  ;  then  by  adding 
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some  restrictions  I  will  define  oral  teaching 
as  one  of  the  kinds  which  may  be  supposed 
to  exist. 

DEFINITIONS    OF    MENTAL   DEVELOPMENT 
AND    KNOWLEDGE. 

In  order  that  the  definition  of  teaching 
may  be  intelligible  to  all,  and  that  all  may 
understand  it  in  the  same  sense,  it  must  be 
derived  from  illustrations  of  the  significant 
terms  employed  in  its  construction. 

One  of  these  terms  is  mental  development, 
sometimes  called  training  or  discipline,  or 
education,  but  all  naming  the  same  idea. 

By  observation  and  experience,  we  know 
that  a  continued  thinking  of  any  object  or 
subject  of  thought  produces  a  facility  in 
performing  that  mental  act.  We  know  also 
that  if  the  mind  has  a  continued  practice  in 
^controlling  the  body  in  any  of  its  physical 
movements,  it  will  acquire  a  facility  in  the 
^exercise  of  its  controlling  power  over  these 
movements.  The  facility  produced  or  ac- 
quired by  the  continued  exertion  of  active 
power  is  mental  development.  The  facility 
acquired  for  controlling  mental  activity  sim- 
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ply  is  called  mental  development,  the  facility 
gained  for  controlling  the  body  is  physical 
development. 

In  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  there  is  no 
development  but  mental ;  for  there  is  no 
facility  of  acting  but  mental  facility.  But 
as  the  development  in  the  one  case  expresses 
itself  in  the  character  and  intensity  of  our 
mental  acts,  and  in  the  other  in  the  ready 
and  orderly  movements  of  the  body,  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  training  the  hand 
and  the  eye  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

Another  significant  term  is  knowledge. 
This  term  is  often  confounded  with  the  terms 
idea  and  thought.  Such  confounding  is 
fatal  to  all  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  our 
mental  operations  or  of  our  mental  products. 

The  word  idea  is  a  name  for  the  immedi- 
.ate  object  of  consciousness  whenever  the 
mind  enters  upon  any  of  its  activities. 
Ideas  are  those  mental  products  that  furnish 
the  powers  with  the  materials  for  acting. 
Ideas  spring  up  in  the  mind  when  an  object 
-of  thought  is  presented.  Simple  ideas  are 
designated  by  simple  names,  as  form,  color, 
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cause,  effect,  right,  wrong.  They  are  the 
first  products  the  mind  produces  whenever 
it  acts.  The  existence  in  the  mind  of  ideas 
renders  all  mental  processes  possible.  Think- 
ing would  be  impossible  without  ideas,  for 
thinking  consists  in  comparing  ideas,  as 
when  we  compare  our  idea  of  the  color  of 
an  object  with  ^our  idea  of  some  particular 
color ;  or  our  idea  of  a  moral  act  with  our 
idea  of  right  and  wrong. 

Ideas  are  the  immediate  objects  of  con- 
sciousness whenever  occasions  for  them  are 
presented  to  the  mind.  Thoughts  are  acts 
of  comparison  of  ideas.  Knowledge  differs 
from  either  ideas  or  thoughts,  as  may  be 
known  from  an  illustration. 

The  proposition,  "The  ball  is  round," 
expresses  some  knowledge  which  the  mind 
may  obtain.  If  we  analyze  the  expression, 
we  may  discover  in  what  the  knowledge  it- 
self consists.  The  word  ball  names  a  com- 
plex idea,  and  with  other  simple  ideas  that 
of  a  certain  form.  The  word  round  also 
names  an  idea.  If  we  compare  the  two 
ideas  with  each  other.,  we  shall  be  conscious 
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of  their  agreement.  By  a  similar  process 
the  mind  may  become  conscious  of  ihe  dis- 
agreement of  ideas.  A  consciousness  of 
either  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas  is  knowledge. 

An  object  of  knowledge  is  anything  of 
which  the  mind  may  be  at  any  time  know- 
ing. The  term  object  is  commonly  applied 
to  an  external  thing,  while  the  term  subject 
names  any  mental  state  which  may  become 
an  object  of  thought.  A  plant  may  be  an 
object,  a  state  of  mind  or  any  science  may 
.  be  a  subject  of  knowledge. 

To  present  an  object  or  subject  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  mind  of  a  learner  is  to  make  it 
hold  such  a  relation  to  him  as  to  lead  him 
to  think  of  it.  An  object,  as  a  mineral,  is 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  by 
bringing  it  before  his  powers  of  observation, 
so  that  he  can  see  its  color  and  form  and  the 
visible  changes  it  may  be  made  to  exhibit ; 
that  he  may  feel  through  muscular  resistance 
its  hardness  and  weight,  and  that  he  may 
become  conscious  through  appropriate  senses 
of  its  other  qualities.  A  subject,  as  a 
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thought  or  emotion,  may  be  presented  by 
leading  4he  mind  of  the  learner  to  produce 
it  for  itself.  Thoughts  and  emotions  are 
products  of  mental  activity,  and  the  mind 
may  make  them  objects  of  thought  by  think- 
ing the  one  and  feeling  the  other. 

Ideas  are  distinguished  from  other  products 
of  the  mind  by  nothing  their  origin, — the 
relation  they  hold  to  other  products  and 
states  of  the  mind,  and  by  noting  their 
forms  of  expression.  Thoughts  are  acts  of 
comparison.  Knowledge  is  a  consciousness 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  found  by 
the  comparison. 

METHOD. 

Having  illustrated  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  mental  development  and  knowledge, 
the  term  method  may  be  considered  and 
defined. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  mind 
may  attempt  to  gain  knowledge.  One  way 
is  to  consider  every  object  of  knowledge 
first  as  a  comprehensive  or  an  extensive 
whole, — that  is,  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
class — with  all  its  parts  and  qualities  form- 
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ing  a  unit.  Subsequently  the  attention  is 
directed  to  the  parts  or  qualities  in  their 
order  as  they  are  mentally  separated  from 
one  another  by  analysis.  Another  way  of 
gaining  knowledge  is  to  study  first  the  parts 
or  qualities  of  a  thing  or  class,  really  or 
mentally  separated  from  one  another,,  and 
afterward  to  re-ally  or  mentally  to  construct 
them  into  a  whole  by  putting  them  properly 
together  by  a  synthetic  act.  The  first  way 
of  acquiring  knowledge  is  by  the  analytic 
process  ;  the  second  way  is  by  the  synthetic 
process.  Both  ways  may  be  illustrated  in  so 
far  as  elementary  knowledge  is  concerned 
by  the  two  ways  employed  in  teaching  and 
in  learning  to  read. 

To  introduce  words  as  wholes,  and  after- 
wards, if  required,  to  analyze  them  into 
their  elements,  is  to  employ  the  analytic 
process. 

To  begin  with  the  letters  or  with  the  ele- 
ments of  words  and  afterwards  to  construct 
them  into  words  is  to  use  the  synthetic 
process. 

A  way  of  teaching  or  of  learning  is  a 
method  of  doing  these  things.  There  are 
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analytic  and  synthetic  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge to  others.  The  two  methods  are  radi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other.  They  may 
be  known  by  observing  the  way  which  a 
learner  or  a  teacher  may  choose  to  follow  in 
beginning  his  processes  of  learning  or  of 
teaching.  If  he  brings  before  the  mind  at 
the  first  the  whole  object  of  study,  as  a 
plant,  or  a  mineral,  or  a  word  ;  or  the  whole 
subject,  as  botany,  or  mineralogy,  or  lan- 
guage, he  is  employing  the  analytic  method. 
But  if  he  begins  with  the  elements  of  a 
thing,  or  with  the  individuals  of  a  class  in 
his  elementary  or  scientific  study,  then  he 
uses  the  synthetic  process,  an  imposible  pro- 
cess for  a  learner  to  pursue,  as  he  who  has 
not  first  known  a  whole  cannot  of  himself 
construct  either  elements  or  parts  into  that 
whole. 

ACT. 

Lastly,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  act  9 
If  we  produce  a   change  in  an   external 
thing  or  in  a  state  of  mind  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  we  perform  an  act.     An  act  is  some- 
thing done. 
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ORAL    TEACHING. 

Having  now  illustrated  the  significant 
terms  that  enter  into  the  definition  of  teach- 
ing, we  are  prepared  to  give  an  intelligent 
statement  of  the  definition  itself. 

Teaching  is  the  act  of  presenting  objects 
and  subjects  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  for 
knowledge,  mental  development,  and  a  meth- 
od of  thinking  and  acting.  Knowledge,  de- 
velopment, and  a  method  by  which  these 
things  are  produced,  are  the  ends  for  which 
the  act  of  teaching  is  performed. 

Teaching  as  thus  defined  is  a  general  act, 
not  limited  to  any  particular  kind.  Oral 
teaching  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  pointing  out  the  differ* 
ence  between  it  and  any  other  kind  of 
teaching. 

That  teaching  which  presents  the  object 
or  subject  to  be  known  is  objective  teaching. 

If  in  teaching  the  thing  to  be  known  the 
teacher  uses  such  spoken  words  of  his  own 
as  are  necessary  to  direct  the  pupil  in  think- 
ing, the  act  may  be  called  oral  objective,  or 
simply  oral  teaching. 


I7SHSITT 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  OKAL  TEACHING. 

Having  defined  oral  teaching  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  the  act  clearly  and  definitely 
before  our  minds  for  investigation,  the  next 
effort  will  be  to  show  what  ends  it  is  adapted 
to  produce. 

And,  first,  it  furnishes  the  only  right  oc- 
casions for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as 
it  always  presents  the  very  thing  to  be 
known.  This  fact  should  arrest  our  at- 
tention. 

It  is  well  known  by  those  who  direct  their 
attention  to  their  own  experiences  or  who 
are  accustomed  to  make  observations  on  the 
experiences  of  others,  that  very  much  of  the 
mental  labor  performed  in  the  schools  utter- 
ly fails  to  take  hold  of  the  true  objects  of 
knowledge.  The  learner  studies,  but  his 
mental  operations  stop  on  the  forms  of 
speech  to  which  they  are  directed.  He  re- 
cites his  lessons,  but  this  is  no  more  than  to 
reproduce  and  give  expression  to  the  forms 
of  speech  he  has  learned — his  acquisitions 
are  of  words,  which  hold  in  his  mind  no  re- 
lations to  the  ideas  that  the  words  were  in- 
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tended  simply  to  name.  This  unproductive- 
result  is  due  to  the  use  of  that  method  of 
teaching,  even  now  so  generally  practiced,, 
which  presents  to  the  pupil  words  instead  of 
things.  The  oral  teacher  abandons  such 
practices  and  uses  language  in  teaching  as  it 
was  intended  to  be  used,  simply  as  the  means^ 
of  expressing  knowledge ;  and  uses  things 
as  they  were  intended  to  be  used,  as  the  oc- 
casions of  knowledge. 

Second,    oral  teaching  leads    to    mental  , 
culture,    as  it    requires    the    mind   of    the 
pupil  to  perform  for  itself  all  those   acts 
which  produce  knowledge,  and  these  are  the- 
acts  which  produce  mental  development  also.. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  acquire 
a  facility  in  doing  only  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Memorizing  words  will  train 
the  mind  to  an  easy  performance  of  that  act, 
but  it  will  have  no  tendency  to  give  facility 
in  the  acquisition  of  ideas  of  things.  When, 
our  pupils  leave  school  to  take  hold  of  real 
life  and  are  put  to  an  independent  activity 
in  dealing  with  things,  they  often  feel  like 
strangers  in  a  strange  country.  Their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  guides  are  taken  away.. 
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It  is  not  enough  now  that  they  simply  com- 
prehend the  ideas  other  minds  have  invented, 
or  repeat  the  discourses  which  they  have 
found  recorded  in  the  books.  They  must 
now  live  a  distinct  individual  life,  and  find 
the  power  of  living  within  themselves.  They 
would  be  able  to  do  these  things  if  their  ac- 
tive powers  had  been  rightly  trained  at 
.school. 

That  teacher  gives  evidence  that  he  com- 
» prehends  the  nature  of  his  task,  who  brings 
into  the  presence  of  his  pupils  whatever 
they  are  to  know  and  do,  directs  them  in 
their  learning  and  doing,  but  beyond  that 
leaves  them  to  independent  work.  Such  a 
teacher  is  an  oral  teacher. 

Third,  oral  teaching  communicates  the 
Tight  method  of  study  and  of  performing 
all  mental  acts,  for  it  presents  to  the  pupi* 
the  real  objects  of  study,  and  in  the  same 
orderly  manner  as  the  pupil  should  acquire 
the  power  of  presenting  them  to  himself 
•after  his  school  days  are  over  and  he  is  left 
to  self  control. 
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THE    TWO    METHODS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  two 
methods  for  the  mind  to  employ  in  obtaining 
knowledge,  the  analytic  and  synthetic.  The 
use  of  the  first  requires  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge with  all  its  parts  and  elements  and  re-: 
lations  of  parts  to  be  before  the  m\nd  of  the 
learner  at  the  first.  When  the  mind  has- 
known  the  object  as  a  unit,  it  is  to  unloose^ 
the  parts  from  one  another  by  analysis,  and 
consider  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  re- 
lations. In  this  way  only  can  the  mind  of 
the  student  conduct  itself  to  a  successful  and 
independent  activity  in  the  study  of  any 
object  or  branch  of  knowledge. 

If  the  fragments  of  any  complex  units  are- 
taken  up  before  the  unit  as  such  has  been 
observed,  they  can  present  nothing  more 
than  the  occasions  for  a  knowledge  of  smaller 
units,  independent  of  one  another.  The 
relations  that  bind  them  into  a  larger  whole 
cannot  be  discovered,  for  the  mind  of  the- 
independent  investigator  has  no  guide  to- 
them,  until  he  sees  the  larger  whole  himself. 
A  synthetic  method  of  independent  study  is 
impossible.  There  can  be  synthetic  teach- 
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ing,  but  in  this  the  teacher  symply  explains 
.-and  calls  upon  his  pupils  to  understand  him. 
He  presents  his  lessons  to  classes  rather 
than  individual  pupils,  and  in  the  form  of 
lectures.     If  his  subject  is  mineralogy  and 
the  topic  quartz,  he  tells  the  class  how  hard 
the  mineral  is  and  in  what  form  it  crystal- 
izes.     He  says  it  will  resist  the  action  of 
racids  and  a  high  degree  of  heat.     He  speaks 
-t)f  its  lustre  and  its  uses,  and  closes  his  dis- 
course by  stating  what   proportion   of  the 
-earth's  crust  is  made  of  quartz.     In  his  lec- 
ture on  physiology  he  will  describe  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  their  functions  and  the 
processes  by  which  the  body  is  built  up  and 
kept  in  repair.     In  chemistry  he  will   de- 
Ascribe  the  elements  of  matter  and  explain 
vthe  changes  that  affect  the  identity  of  bodies. 
In  the  study  of  mental  phenomena  he  will 
-define  the  mind,  describe  its  different  modes 
of  activity,  and  enunciate  the  laws  that  con- 
trol mental  development.     In  civil  polity  he 
will  define  the  state  and  define  what  are  the 
-principles  and  forms  of  civil  government  and 
what  are  the  ends  to  be  secured  by  its  exist- 
ence. 
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Three  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  such  teaching: 

1st.  Language  instead  of  things  is  used  as 
the  occasion  of  ideas. 

3d.  There  is  an  attempt  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  combine  simple  ideas  of  qualities  and 
parts  so  as  to  form  complex  ideas  of  wholes, 
though  the  wholes  have  never  been  observed. 
If  we  could  put  ourselves  for  a  time  in  the 
place  of  the  pupils  under  such  teaching,  we 
should  either  be  conscious  of  nothing  or  we 
should  be  conscious  of  attempting  to  form 
ideas  in  our  minds  similar  to  those  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  mind  of  our  teacher.  We 
should  say  to  ourselves,  "  What  does  the 
teacher  mean?"  rather  than,  "What  is 
the  real  nature  of  the  object  that  should  be 
in  our  presence  ? "  After  the  lesson  has 
been  given,  if  we  as  learners  have  been  suc- 
cessful, we  shall  know  what  our  instructor 
thinks  of  things,  though  we  may  have  vague 
or  false  notions  of  the  things  themselves. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  il- 
lustrations of  synthetic  teaching  already 
given,  that  the  teacher  described  the  mate- 
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rial  objects  and  mental  states  which  he  at- 
tempted to  bring  before  his  pupils  by  affirm- 
ing one  by  one  their  qualities  and  attributes. 
As  such  descriptions  fall  on  the  ear  of  the 
learner,  he  will  attempt  to  combine  these 
qualities  and  attributes  into  the  complex 
wholes  of  which  they  are  the  parts  or  ele- 
ments- But  as  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
wholes  to  guide  him  in  his  constructive  acts, 
the  products  of  these  acts  will  be  creatures 
of  imagination,  with  nothing  in  nature  cor- 
responding to  them.  And  such,  unfortu- 
nately, is  the  character  of  much  of  what  we 
call  knowledge,  because  it  has  been  derived 
from  a  wrong  method  of  teaching  and  study. 

3d.  Teaching  by  lectures  or  by  books  re- 
quires the  pupil  to  receive  information.  If 
such  teaching  accomplishes  all  it  attempts, 
it  may  do  nothing  more  than  to  awaken  to 
activity  the  passive  powers  of  the  student  in 
comprehending  what  is  taught. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  three  ends 
which  oral  teaching  is  adapted  to  produce, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  the  true  ends  the 
schools  should  attempt  to  secure. 
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NO    LIMIT   TO    ORAL  TEACHING. 

Finally,  what  are  the  limits  within  which 
oral  teaching  should  be  confined?  This 
question  may  be  answered  by  referring  to  the 
character  of  such  teaching  as  it.  is  presented 
in  the  definition  already  given,  and  to  the 
ends  which  it  seems  adapted  to  produce. 

Is  there  any  kind  of  knowledge  which  oral 
teaching  is  not  adapted  to  occasion?  There 
is  the  knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  material 
things  and  of  facts  relating  to  the  human 
mind  to  be  obtained.  Oral  teaching  ob- 
serves an  immutable  law  of  the  mind  in  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  learner  at  first 
to  the  facts  themselves,  rather  than  to  the 
representation  of  them.  There  is  scientific 
knowledge  of  things  and  of  mental  states  to 
be  acquired.  Oral  teaching  turns  the  mind 
of  the  scientific  student  back  upon  his 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  there  springs  out  of 
it  a  knowledge  of  the  general  truths  which 
he  seeks.  • 

Are  there  any  conditions  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  which  teaching  does  not 
observe?  The  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge,  are 
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the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  of 
the  true  objects  of  thought,,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  mental  faculties  strong  enough  and 
well  trained  enough  to  perceive  them.  The 
conditions  for  scientific  knowledge  are  the 
consciousness  of  facts,  and  faculties  trained 
to  generalize  and  classify  them.  Oral  teach- 
ing does  all  that  teaching  can  do  to  establish 
the  conditions  for  both  elementary  and  sci- 
entific knowledge.  Is  it  not  also  adapted  to 
occasion  all  those  mental  processes  that  pro- 
duce mental  development. 

Oral  teaching  does  not  mean  talking  or 
lecturing  or  pouring  knowledge  from  one 
mind  into  another;  nor  does  it  mean  free- 
dom from  hard  and  systematic  study  by  the 
pupil  himself.  The  oral  teacher  directs  the 
student  in  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and 
then  requires  him  to  think  his  own  thoughts 
and  perform  his  own  acts.  He  is  careful  to 
observe  the  laws  of  human  development,  by 
contenting  himself  with  simply  establishing 
the  conditions  of  right  activity,  and  then  he 
leaves  his  pupils  to  engage  in  an  independ- 
ent exercise  of  their  powers. 
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Books  in  abundance  may  be  used,  and  lec- 
tures may  be  given,,  but  they  are  to  be  used 
to  call  the  mind  of  the  student  to  a  fresh 
and  more  thorough  study  of  what  has  before 
been  taught;  they  are  not  to  be  used  as  the 
original  sources  of  knowledge. 

In  the  sense  in  which  I  have  considered 
the  subject,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  those 
who  have  made  teaching  a  successful  study 
consider  it,  there  is  no  limit  to  which  oral 
teaching,  as  a  method  of  teaching,  should  be 
subjected. 

It  may  be  easily  abused  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  that  which  is  to  be  taught,  or  of 
the  relations  that  one  kind  of  knowledge 
holds  to  another,  or  of  the  true  ends  that 
school  life  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

It  can  be  applied  with  the  best  results  only 
by  those  teachers  who  have  had  a  thorough 
professional  training  and  a  successful  ex- 
perience. 

The  successful  oral  teacher  must  himself 
know  what  he  is  to  teach.  He  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  faculties  he  is  to 
unfold  and  discipline.  He  must  know  the 
ends  which  the  pupil  is  to  secure  for  him- 
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self  by  his  efforts  at  school,  and  then,  with 
the  skill  which  learning  and  experience 
give,  he  can  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  his 
pupils  and  direct  them  to  those  objects  of 
study,  and  to  those  forms  of  activity  which 
are  best  adapted  to  produce  knowledge  and 
human  development. 

We  are  ready  now  in  this  country. for  a 
thorough  change  in  our  methods  of  teaching. 
We  know  the  truth,  and  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  choose  it.  It  is  already  too  late  in 
the  history  of  our  schools  to  teach  them 
without  a  plan,  and  without  directing  school 
work  to  definite  results.  The  children  must 
no  longer  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
self-activity.  They  must  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  sit  passively  under  instruction, 
doing  no  more  for  themselves  than  to  re- 
ceive ideas  invented  by  other  minds.  They 
must  be  treated  as  though  they  had  the 
sources  of  power  within  themselves.  They 
must  simply  be  directed  by  their  teachers, 
and  the  rest  must  be  a  personal  struggle  for 
the  good  ends  which  an  earnest  well-ordered 
life  offers  to  all. 
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Biographies  of  Noted  Educators. 

1.  Pestalozzi :  his  Aim  and  Work.  By  Baron  DE  GUIMPS.  Translated  by 
Margaret  Cuthbertson  Crombie.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  336,  $1.50. 

"  A  teacher  knowing  nothing  of  Pestalozzi  would  be  like  the  lawyer  that 
has  never  heard  of  Blackstone.  We  commend  this  book  strongly  as  specially 
adapted  to  younger  students  of  pedagogy."—  Ohio  Ed'l  Monthly,  June,  1889. 

**  To  those  who  seek  to  know  how  one  of  the  world's  greatest  reformers 
planned  and  executed  his  work,  how  this  and  that  grand  principle  was 
wrought  out,  how  truth  was  dissociated  from  error,  this  volume  will  be  a 
delightful  treasure.  And  there  are  many  such  who  arc  not  content  to  know 
the  name  and  nothing  more,  but  seek  to  understand  the  man  and  the  motive. 
To  such  this  book  is  indispensable."— Educational  Courant,  July,  1889. 

%.  Autobiography  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  Translated  and  annotated  by 
EMILIE  MICHAELIS  and  H.  KEATLEY  MOORE.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  183,  $1.50. 

*'  He  writes  so  simply  and  confidentially  that  no  one  can  fail  to  under- 
stand everything  in  this  new  translation.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
American  youth  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  read  this  book  for  themselves, 
instead  of  leaving  it  entirely  to  professional  teachers."— New  York  Herald. 
Aug.  4,  1889. 

3.  A  Memoir  of  Roger  Ascham,  by  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D.;  and  Selec- 
tions from  the  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold,  by  Dean  STANLEY.  Edited,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes  by  JAMES  S.  CARLISLE.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  252,  $1.00. 

Besides  the  biography  of  Ascham  in  full  this  volume  contains  selections 
from  "  The  Scholemaster,"  with  fac-simile  of  the  ancient  title-page.  From 
Stanley's  "Life  of  Arnold  "  those  chapters  have  been  taken  which  refer  to 
his  work  as  a  teacher,  and  are  published  without  change.  Thus  the  book 
gives  in  small  compass  and  at  a  low  price  all  that  is  most  important  in  the 
lives  of  these  two  great  teachers. 

It.  John  Amos  Comenius,  Bishop  of  the  Moravians  ;  his  Life  and  Educa- 
tional Works.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  229,  $1.00. 

Our  recent  republication  of  his  famous  Orbis  Pictus  has  added  interest 
to  the  life  of  the  famous  reformer. 

5.  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.    By  R.  H.  QUICK.    Cloth,  16mo, 
pp.  331,  $1.50. 

Much  the  best  edition  of  this  famous  work,  which  its  vivacious  style 
makes  the  most  interesting  of  educational  histories. 

6.  Pedagogical  Biography.    A  series  of  reprints  from  Quick's  "  Educa- 
tional Reformers,"  giving  the  most  important  sketches  separately,  in  pam- 
phlet form,  at  a  uniform  price  of  15  cts.  each.  There  are  7  numbers,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Jesuits,  Ascham,  Montaigne,  Ratich,  Milton. 

II.  John  Amos  Comenius.  III.    John  Locke. 

IV.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  V.    John  Bernhard  Basedow. 

VI.  Joseph  Jacotot.  VII.    John  Henry  Pestalozzi. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cyclopedia  "of  Education. 

This  largest  and  handsomest  of  our  publications  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
562  pages,  price  $3.75.  How  indispensable  it  is  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
school  library  may  be  judged  from  the  following  testimonials. 

"It  is  admirable  in  every  way.  The  book  is  worthy  of  a  lower  shelf  in 
every  teacher's  library.— Educational  News,  June  8, 1889. 

"This  handsomely  printed  book  is  worth  adding  to  the  pedagogical 
shelf  of  any  reference  library."—  The  Critic,  March  23, 1889. 

"An  elegant  volume,  which  will  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
teacher.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  the  best  educational 
check-list  in  the  country."— R.  Ileber  Holbrook,  in  Normal  Exponent,  May,  '89. 

"It  is  the  most  ambitious  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  English, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  verv  valuable  volume  for  the  teacher's  library.  More- 
over, its  value  is  increased  greatly  by  the  addition  of  a  very  extensive  Bibli- 
ography of  Pedagogy,  both  English  and  foreign."— Pop'r  Educator,  Men.  '89. 

"  This  work  occupies  a  distinct  and  peculiar  field,  and  will  be  of  contin- 
ual value  to  the  educator.  The  special  aim  of  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  Fletcher, 
has  been  to  give  a  clear  but  concise  account  of  facts  and  questions  belong- 
ing to  educational  topics.  Here  are  a  few  titles  which  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  work :  Pestalozzi,  Attendance,  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
Chemistry,  Technical  Education,  Precocity,  Pedagogy,  Hamiltonian  Method, 
Hegel,  Universal  Language,  Utilitarianism,  University,  Kindergarten.  Un- 
der these,  and  many  scores  of  other  topics,  there  is  given  a  mass  of  carefully 
combined  information,  much  of  which  could  not  be  found  elsewhere."— 
Christian  Union,  Feb.  22, 1889. 

-  *'  A  handbook  of  ready  reference  on  educational  subjects  of  a  high  plane 
of  scholarship  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  this  country,  and  this  work  in 
a  large  measure  supplies  this  want.  It  is  a  handbook  of  reference  on  all  sub- 
jects of  education— its  history,  theory,  and  practice.  The  list  of  contributors 
to  the  work  embraces  the  leading  educational  writers  of  England,  including 
such  names  as  Oscar  Browning,  J.  S.  Curwen,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Arthur 
Sidgwiek,  and  James  Sully.  These  men  are  writers  of  the  broadest  scholar- 
ship, capable  of  thinking  deeply  on  educational  subjects,  and  what  they 
have  to  say  is  entitled  to  the  highest  confidence  of  the  educational  world. 
The  object  dilgently  kept  in  view  by  the  writers  of  this  work  has  been  to 
make  it  useful  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  educational  questions,  and 
especially  to  those  engaged  in  teaching.  With  this  purpose  in  view  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  present  a  practical  view  of  educational  facts  and  questions 
discussed.  An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects  has 
not  been  aimed  at,  the  end  sought  being  to  bring  their  pedagogic  features 
into  clear  outline.  Not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  work  is  a  '  Select  and 
Systematic  Bibliography  of  Pedagogy,'  occupying  some  forty  pages.  The 
work  makes  a  large  octavo  volume  of  562  pages.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  unusually  satisfactory."— Journal  of  Pedagogy,  June,  1889. 
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